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ABSTRACT 

Project Youth, an eight-week workshop for poor 
minority youths, used theatre exercises to improve participants 
communication and self-presentation skills in order to improve their 
abilUy to work with others. To evaluate the" effectiveness of the 
Program, a 2-phase study was conducted using a sample of participants 
?N=32) from 15 to 21 years old. All were Black or Hispanic with low 
family income. In the first phase, information was collected from 
wSrihop directors who completed questionnaires about participants' 
abilities and interpersonal skills -at multiple points during the 
program. In the second phase, participants were compared in a 
simulated job interview to youths who had recently completed a more 
typical work experience program. Assessments of the participants 
during the program indicated steady improvement , in work habits 
decisivenss P and ' initiative .. Comparison with youths who had acquired 
work experience indicated that the intervention group had 9^te£ . 
verbal expressiveness and better interpersonal skills. Both groups 
were equally deficient in motivation. While the Pro D ect Youth 
intervention did improve aspects of participants' interpersonal- 
oehavlor additional work is needed to improve, youths ' motivation and 
increase favorable hiring decisions. (JAC) , . 
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Abstract 

This study evaluated the effectiveness of a program designed to enhance 
the ability of minority group youth to obtain 5nd to retain employment. 
The intervention focussed on improving participant' communication and 
self-presentation skills. The approach contrasted to most other pro- 
grams which have tried to improve future employment opportunities by 
providing work experience. The evaluation of the program had two phases. 
In the first phase f information was collected about participants' abili- 
ties and interpersonal skills it, multiple points during the program. 
*in the second phase, program participants were compared in a simulated 
job interview to youths who had recently completed the more typical 
work experience program. .Assessments of the participants during the 
program indicated steady improvement in work habits, decisiveness, and 
initiative. The comparison of participants with youths who had acquired 
work experience indicated that the intervention group had greater verbal 
expressiveness and better interpersonal skills. Both groups, though, 
were equally deficient in motivation^ In summary, the intervention , 
did improve aspects of participants 1 interpersonal behavior. However, 
additional work needs to be done on improving motivation to increase 
favorable hiring decisions. * 
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* Ypuths at High Risk for Unemployment: 

Evaluation of an Intervention Program 

High unemployment rates for minority group youths have been a source 

> 

of concern among policy makers for many years'. It is difficult to cite 
figures that are widely a-greed upon due to the different ways these sta- 
tistics are calculated. However, unemployment rates between 35% and 40" 
for black teenagers between the ages of 16 and 19 years are frequently 
cited in Labor Department statistics (e.g. Abt, 1979). 

During the last decade, many programs were funded to try to reduce 
this high unemployment rate. They included education arvd training pro- 
grams, incentives to return to school, and supported jobs in both public 
and private sectors (Hahn, 1980). Documentation of the short- or long- 
term success of these programs is quite limited. The purpose of the 
present study was to evaluate the effects of one training program. 

Most of the intervention programs were designed with -the implicit 

assumption that providing a substantial work experience or providing in- 

formation about'how to obtain work would increase the ability Of a youth 

to find and to retain.jobs. There is evidence, though, that minority 

group youths have specific deficits that would hamper their ability to 

retain positions. Young workers are frequently unaware of norms about acfcep 

table behavior at the workplace, the nuances of employer-employee relation- 
al r 

ships, and appropriate interpersonal interacti on with peers (Friedman, 

1980; Quarels, 1980). An excellent supervisor in a supported work 

setting might be able to promote these behaviors, but it is difficult 
f 

td select and to train supervisors who can articulate the details of 

interpersonal behavior. 
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Project Youth represented an unusual approach to teaching inter- 
personal skills to youths at high risk for unemployment. This program 
conducted 8-week workshopV^for poor, minority youths under the auspices 
of the Summer Youth EmpV^m^it Program (SYEP). This program used theater 
exercises to improve participants' communication and self-presentation 
skills. These exercises focussed on specific skill areas and were hier- f 
archically organized so that simple skills cetJld be taught prior to inte- 
grating these skills in more complex activities. Exercises included 
preparatory physical exercises (e.g., stretching, relaxation and breathing), 
sound and movement exercises (i.e., activities which explored nonverbal 
forms of communication), role playing, verbal improvisation, and scene 
development. It was expected that experience with these techniques would 
sensitize participants to their own patterns of behavior and that of ' 
others. Moreover, it was expected that the development of skills through 
the exercises would permit participants to more easily adapt their behavior 
to be appropriate in new settings, such as, a new work place. ' 

In summary, a major goal of Project Youth was to provide partici- 
pants with skills that might improve their ability to work with others. 
These interpersonal skills might then increase the probability that these 
youths would obtain and retain jobs. Thus, rather than focussing on a 
specific job experience, Project "Youth was designed to teach preparatory 
skills that could be applied in any job or work setting. 

The evaluation of this program was conducted in two phases. The 
first phase focussed on process. Information was collected about the 
activities occuring in the workshop and the workshop direttors' percep- 

tions of change in the participants. The second phase focussed on out- 

*> ^ 

comes. It was , predicted that improving conwupication and self-presentation 
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ski Tl s would increase the likelihood that partici pants would^e hired for, 
jobs, . Since most of the participants were students, they were not apply- 
ing for jobs within a short time after the program.- Consequently, rate 
of successful hiring decisions could not be ascertained. Instead, a 
simulated job interview situation was used to compare the interpersonal 
skills of participants in Project Youth with the interviewing skills of 
participants acquiring work experience in other placements ^sponsored by 
the Summer Youth Employment Program. 

< 

■ PROCESS STUDY 
'Method 



Subjects 

The sample was composed of participants who had been in the program 

* 

for at least seven of the program's eight weeks. In this sample, 27 
participants were female and 5 participants were male. They ranged in 
age from 15 years to 21 years, although most of the -partici pants were 
between 16 and 19'years of age. All the participants were Black or from 
Hispanic backgrounds. Because of the strict eligibility criteria used 
by SYEP, their families had very low incomes. The number of participants 
in the analyses varied because tj^workshop directors did not complete 
every question for all participants. „ ) 

* 

Procedure 

. t 

Workshop directors were the source of information about the process 

of change. The strength of using information from the workshop leaders 

was their detailed knowledge of participants based upon their lengthy 

opportunities to observe participants. A potential weakness of using 
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information obtained from this source was that the workshop" directors 

probably had biases in favor of the program which would distort their 

A 

memory of the degree of change that occurred during the workshop. The 
problem of distortion in memory was minimized by obtaining reports on 
the participants very close in time to the actual observations. Retro- 
spective reports were avoided. Thus, to describe change, the d-i rectors 
were asked to report their recent- observations of the participants and 
the workshop activity at multiple points during the workshops. 

Questionnaires were constructed which provided a structured and 
standardized format for workshop directors to report their observations. 
Three questionnaires were used. One questionnaire requested information 
about the quality of performance in specific skill areas* These two 
questionnaires were completely weekly. A third questionnaire cons.isted 
of a comprehensive list of specific problems that might be affected by 
participation in the workshop. This questionnaire was competed v twice, 
once after the first week and once after the last week of the program. 

Ajcti vities . Workshop directors were requested to state the percen- 
tage of time spent on each of the major activities that were used in the 
workshops. The activity categories were: relaxation and breathing, 
sound exercises, movement exercises, pantomine, nonverbal improvisation, 
verbal improvisation, dance, monologues , storytelling, scenework, and 
performing. This questionnaire was completed each week. 

Workshop skills . On this questionnaire, workshop directors repor- 
ted the frequency and quality of: (a) involvement in activities, 
(b) initiative, (c) constructive evaluation of self, (d) constructive 
evaluation of others, and (e) adaptation and application of skills and 
learning to new events or contexts. This questionnaire was completed 
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weekly fgr each participant by the workshop directors. 

Problem areas . This questionnaire was generated from suggestions 
by the workshop directors based on thei r expectations of problem areas 
that might change during the program. The following problem areas were 
included in the questionnaire: self-confidence, self-esteem, self- 
control, work habits, decisiveness, expressiveness about feelings, empa- 
thy, cordiality, knowledge of theater, realistic expectations about the 

4 

future, verbal expressiveness, and ease of body movement. Workshop 
directors used this list to indicate whether an area was a major problem, 
a minor problem, or not a problem for each participant. They completed 
the list twice, once near the beginning of the program and once at the 
end of the program. The first time, the workshop directors also indi- • 
cated whether the problem was an important goal that the director planned 
to work on with the participant. 

Results 

Workshop Acti vi ties 

The collection of data about workshop activities began during the 
second week of the summer program. Since activities were used in com- 
binatior>s, the percentages of time spent on the categories of activities 
summed* to greater than lOO*. 

The most commonly used activities were scenework (25% of workshop 
time) and verbal improvisation (20%). Verbal improvisation was frequent- 
ly used during the first half of the summer program while scenework was 
.frequently used during the second half of the summer program when the 
workshop participants began preparing for performances that occurred 
during the eighth week. Pantomine, sound exercises, and movement 
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exercises accounted for between 15% and 20% of workshop time. Thpse 
activities were used at a fairly constant rate throughout the summer. 
A substantial proportion of total workshop time was also spent performing 
(17%), but this activity mostly occurreH during'the la s t week of the 
program. A small (5-10%) but regular portion of the workshops was spent 
on norlverbal improvisation, dance, storytelling, monologues, and relaxa- 
tion and breathing exercises. 

Workshop ,Ski11s 

Analyses of trends over time were computed for the frequency and 
quality of performance for each of the aspects of workshop participation. 
These analy^gs indicated that there was a significant increase in the' 
frequency of initiation, constructive evaluation of self, constructive 
evaluation of others, and adaptation, and application of workshop learning 
(see Table 1). The quality of each of these aspects of workshop perfor- 
mance also increased significantly over the eight weeks. The only aspect 

of workshop performance which did not increase was involvement. Ratings 

j 

of involvement were high during the first week that assessments were 
made and remained high throughout the program. Comments m$rcte~ by th^ 
workshop directors indicated' that the directors demanded a high level 
of involvement as a condition for continuing in the program. 

> s 

Insert Table 1 about here 

The analysis of workshop performance also indicated that there was 
a strong linear component in the rate of change for both the frequency 
and the quality of initiative, adaptatioa_pf learning, and the* construc- 
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tive- evaluation of self and others (see Tgble 1). As .indicated in Table 
2, there was steady improvement in each of these skills throughout the 
seven weeks that data were collected. These results suggest that if a 
greater amount of time were spent in the workshops, participants 1 skills 
might increase even further. 



Insert Table 2 about here* 



A comparison among^he four skill areas showing improvement was 
made with respect to frequency of use. This analysis was based on the 
mean of the weekly assessments. A one-way analysis of variance computed 
on the average frequency scores indicated significant differences in the 
frequency with which each skill area was used (F (3,36)- 22.5, £<.001). 
Initiation and adaptation of learning were observed several times a day. 
Instances of constructive evaluation of self and others were observed 
somewhat more than occasionally, that is, one or two times a day. These 
results, represent the average of all the weeks. The previously reported 
findings indicated fewer instances of these skills durintj the f.irst weeks 
of the proe)ram and more instances during the last weeks of the program. 

; In summary, steady and significant'improvement was observed in four 
skill areas: initiative, adaptation of learning, constructive evaluation 
of self, and constructive evaluation of*others. Initiative-and adapta- 
tion of learning Were more frequently observed than the participants' 
constructive evaluation of self and pthers., , ' - 



isirucx 

/ s 

P roblem Area^ 



The major problems for the participants at the beginning of the 
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program were:* an inability to express feelings, .an inability to make 
decisions, lack of knowledge about the theater, low self-confidence, and 
low self-esteem. These areas were perceived to be major problems for 
between 35% and 40% of the participants. 

/When the assessments of problem areas at the beginning of the pro-' 
gram were compared to assessments of problem areas at the end of the 
program, participants were perceived to have improved in three areas: 
ability to make decisions, knowledge of the theater, and work habits 
(tests for correlated means: t (31)=-2.51, £< .05; t (31)= -2.84, £<. 
.01; t .(31 )= — 4.53, £<.001). The first two of these three problem 
areas had been reported to be major problems for many participants at 
the beginning of * the program. . ■ 

The prior analyses were concerned with average changes for the 
group. However, workshop directors often tried to work with different 
problems depending upon the needs of particular participants.- To exam- 
ine the targeting of goals for participants, two average problem scores 
tyere computed for each participant for areas which the directors had - 
indicated at the beginning of the program to be highly important goals 
for each participant. One score was based on the average of the ratjrj^s 
of problem severi ty which were made at the beginning of the program, 
and the second score was based on the average of the problem severity 
ratings that were made 'at the end of th4y)rogram. There was significant 
improvement in these average scores, rn other words, participants 
changed in the problem areas which were designated to be important for 
those individuals (t-test on correlated means, t (24)= 5.25,- £< .001 ) . 
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OUTCOME STUDY 
Method 

Design s " 

Youths who were representative of SYEP enrollees were assigned to 
the Project Youth program or work sites. These two groups of enrollees, 
thefroject Youth group and the group from the work sites, were compared 
in a role play interview during the seventh Week of the 8-week summer 
program. Tl^ evaluation research strategy approximated a randomized 
groups post-test only design (Campbell & Stanley, 1963). 

Subjects . - \ 

Project Youth"§mip. Parti cipants\/ho had requested Project Youth 
as their SYEP placement were excluded from the outcome study, because 
self-selection factors might have made this group different from other 
SYEP enrollees. Consequently, five participants in the process study 
4 were omitted from* the outcome sj^jdy. Of the 27 participants remaining, 
24 were women and 3 were men. The mean age of the group was 16.4 years 
/ (SDrl.5 years). For additional characteristics of this group, see the 
description of the sample in the section on the process study. 

Compariso n group . The comparison group members were selecte^.from 
'work sites in the same localities as the Project Youth program sites. 
Comparison group members were also selected to be of approximately the 
same age as particlpants-in Project Youth. A stratified random sampling 
procedure was used to select the members of the comparison group. Com- 
parison group members were randomly selected from all SYEP enrollees 8f 
a particular age and sex in a particul ar -local ity to match the propor- . 
tion of Project Youth enrollees with that set of characteristics. Since 
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ituas gxpected that not all 'enroll ees would be present on the day that 
the "yob interviewer" arrived at the work site, more' compari son group 
members were selected than were actual ly* " interviewed". THe groups*," 
though, were similar in* demographic characteristics. There were,28 
enrollees selected to be in the comparison groiip who were available for 
interviews. In the comparison group, 24 members- we're women a'nd 4 members 
werejnen. "Th^mean age in the comparison group was 16.9 years (SD- 1 .7 
y6ars)\ These youths, like the participants in Project Youth, all were 
Black or from Hi spftni c backgrounds and came from families who had very 

low incomes*. ' . -- - — r — 

_ _^ — — — * i 

Administration of the 'Simulated Job Interview 



.All people in^the Project Youth group arjd the comparison group were 
• notified by letter that they had been selected by the Office of Employ- 
ment and Training to participate in a simulated job interview'for the 
purpose of examining the "ef f ecti veness of the SYEP program. ^ These letters 
accompanied payroll cheques' which were disbursed from a central location 
oy SYEP; in other words,** participants in the Project Youth group and parti- 
cipants in the comparison group r^Peived information about the simulated 
interview fron the same source, the umbrella agency which administered all 
programs. Enrollees at work sites and enrollees in Project Youth received 
identical information; no mention was made that this interview would contribute 
to the evaluation of Project Youth. Approximately a week after the letters 
were distributed, a Caucasian male interviewer arrived at the program site 
or work site', requested thK enrol lee's cooperation, and interviewed the 
enrol lee. The questions in the role play interview^re standardized and 
followed the format of actual job interviews. First, the interviewer des- 
cribed the job opening. The position was for an entry level clerk in a large 

erJc ' < I'J . 
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company which had a policy of promoting people from entry level positions 
to higher positions. Then the interviewer asked a series of questions ab'out 
high school courses and activities, interests outside of school, work exper- 
iences, working style, future. goals* and perceptions 6f personal strengths and 
weaknesses. At the end of the interview, the interviewer discussed the 
strengths and weaknesses of the youth's performance and answered any Questions. 
After the youth left, the interviewer completed a fbrm which assessed the 

participant's performance. 
Assessment of Performance < ; 

Performance in the interview w$s evaluated by the interviewer who 
rated the interviewee on several characteristics-. Two global characteris- 
tics, interpersonal skills and level of motivation, »were evaluated. These, 
two characteristics consistently have beer} found to influence hiring de- 
cisions (Ulrich & Trumbo, 1963). More specific aspects of their perfor- 
mance were also appraised; both verbal and nonverbal components of the 

interviewee's performance were examined in this more fine-grained analy- 
ze 

sis. The specific characteristics evaluated were: clarity of speech, 
pertinence and comprehensiveness of responses to questions, eye contact, 
tone of voice, and posture. Bbth the global and the specific characteris- 
tics were assessed using a 6-point rating scale. The interviewer also 
indicated whether he would be willing to hire the interviewee; this was 
a dichotomous decision. 

To examine inter rater agreement, a second person was present as an 
observer for approximately one fifth of the interviews. There was 
substantial agreement between the interviewer and the observer; there 
was complete agreement on the decision of whether or not to hire. 

Resul ts 

The Project Youth group and the comparison group were compared 

■■ m ' ■■■■ 
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by computing t- tests on the scores for each of the appraised character- 
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istics. the groups were found to be significantly different on two oi 
the seven characteristics. The Project Youth participants gave better 
answers to the^ interview questions; that is, the content of their respon- 
ses was more pertinent and comprehensive. More specifically, the compar-. 
1son group members were mare likely to li^mi t their answers to a few 
words and phrases whereas Project Youth participants were more expansive 
in their responses-(t (53) = 2.07) , £^.05; Project Youth: M = 4,33; 
SD= ..98; comparison group M = 3.78, S£)- 1 .01 ). .The Project Youth parti-* 
ci pants also were found to have significantly better interpersonal skills 
than the participants from the supported work placements. In other 

words, they were pereeived as being more likely' to work -well with super- 

J 

visors and co-workers (t (53) = 2.28, £<.05; Project Youth: M=4:03, , 
SD = /53; comparison group: M = 3.58, SD - .56). 

A decision 'favoring employment was made for half the Project Youth 
participants and one third of the comparison group. Thus, the propor- 
tion of favorable hiring decisions was in the predicted direction, al- 
though the difference between the groups was not found to be significant 
using a chi-square test. >^ 

Discussion . 

The workshop directors observed several changes in the participants 
during the program. Weekly assessments of the participants 1 performance 
indicated steady improvement in initiative, ability to apply learning, 
and the use of constructive evaluation with respect to both self and 
others. The comparison of problem areas at the beginning and end of the 
program suggested that the participants' decisiveness and work habits 
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had also improved. Improvement in the ability to make deci sion^as a 

V 

particularly significant change from the perspective of the workshop 
directors since they had indicated that decisiveness was" a major problem 
for many of the participants at the beginning of the program. 

^ The comparison of Project Youth partici pants with youth who had 
been working at jobs supported by the Summer Youth Employment Program 
indicated that the Project Youth group had better interpersonal skills 
than the other group. Level of interpersonal skills is an important com- 
ponent of favprable hiring decisions. Improvement in>i nterpersonal skills 
also is likely to permit people to perform better on jobs that "require 
working with others. Thus, the difference between the groups on inter- 
personal skills may not only have an^impact on Project Youth participants"' 
ability to obtain jobs but also on their ability to retain positions. 
Of the more specific characteristics, the Project Youth participants 
were better than the comparison group members on one verbal skill, the 
ability to give pertinent and comprehensive answers to questions. This ■ 
finding indicated an improvement in participants' ability to express 
themselves. 

Given the differences between the two groups at the end of the 
summer program, it is appropriate to examine specific aspects of the 
Project Youth workshops that may have contributed to these differences. 
The two most frequently used activities, verbal improvisation and scene 
work, both involved practice in expressing oneself verbally. It may * 
have been the participants' active participation in creating dramatic 
scenes and rehearsing scenes that permitted them to produce better 
answers and to behave more appropriately in a novel setting. 

K . ■ 

'■ 16 
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The most rigofous test of the outcome of an intervention program 
for youths at high risk for unemployment is a determination of how 
successful these youths are at finding employment and remaining employed. 
-Since most of the participants in this program were returning to school 
in the semester following the summer program, an outcome study on unem- 
ployment rates would have required following the participants' activities 
for several years and consequently wa*s not feasible. The current study 
represented an attempt to examine intermediary variables that would 
affect rates of unemployment. The examination of intermediate variables 
had the potential to indicate not only vThether the program was success- 
ful but also the specific strengths and weaknesses of the intervention 
program. 

As stated previously, the" results- were supportive of the positive 

*\ 

effects of this program relative to pure work experiences. The "Project* 

j 

Youth participants were found to^ provide better answers to the interview 
questions and to appear more likely to be able to work well wi th others. 
A weakness of the program as reflected in the simulated interview was 
that the program participants' were not different from the .youths working 
in supported jobs in their motivation to work. It is possible that the 
participants' motivation appeared low, because- the position presented in 
the interview was simulated and would not truly lead to a job. It is 

also possibl"^ that motivation only appeared not to have increased be- 

& 

cause the motivational level of the comparison group had increased a 
similar amount through participation in the subsidized work experience. 
If the latter possibil i ty were supported by additional research, then 
one could conclude -that teaching theater skills to youths is an effective 

17 
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strategy for increasing their employment opportunities- 
Given the lack of studies specifically examining the issue of moti-, 
vation to work with respect to supported work programs, it is also possi- 
ble that neither program sufficiently increased participants 1 motivation 
'such that the probability increased that participants would be hired in 
the future. This possibility was supported by the low rate of positive 
hiring decisions made in the simulated interview. The interview bad a 
positive outcome for only a third of the Project Youth participants and 
a quarter of the comparison group participants- 
One Glue to the low level of motivation perceived in the simulated 
interview may be the workshop directors' perceptions at the beginning of 
the program that the youths had unreal i stically high expectations about 
future employment. The workshop directors did not perceive change in 
this area- The participants may not have been motivated to try hard 
to'obtain a clerical" job in the simulated interview, because they expec- 
ted that the future h'eld better opportunities for them. Participation 
in' Project Youth might lead to a more favorable, rate ctf. hiring decisions 
if this program were combined with an additional intervention that im- 
proved mptivation.. This intervention might be directed at< helping youths 
to understand the concept of career development, or in other words, to 
understand that major opportunities can come from performing well in 
small opportunities. \ *'*V ■ 

In summary, the use of theater and drama exercises was found to 
increase the Verfc^/expressi veness and interpersonal skills of Black and 
Hispanic youths from low income backgrounds. This study, though, also 
indicated that one important component of positive hiring decisions, 

) 
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their motivation to work, was not different from youths from similar 
backgrounds who had participated in subsidized work programs^ If the 
typical subsidized job improves a minority group youth's chances for 
future employment, then the results of this study were quite supportive 
of teaching theater skills to this target group to increase their employ- 
ment prospects. If one believes that subsidized work programs have 
limited effectiveness, then the approach represented in the current 



study must be combined with additional novel procedures focused on increasi 
y 7 



ng 



motivation to enhance the opportunities of minority group youths from 

■4? 

low income backgrounds to obtain employment. 
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Table 1 



Analyses of Weekly Change in Workshop Skills 



Workshop Skill 



F-tests for Main . 
— < 

Effects for Weeks 



F-tests .for 
Linear Trend 



Initiation 
Frequency 
Quality 

Evaluation of Self 
Frequency 
Quality 

Evaluation of Others 
Frequency 
Quality ' 

Adaptation of Skills 
Frequency 
Quality 



9.0 
5.1 

17.0 
8.3 

15J5 
14.6 

18.4 
28.2 



37.3 
33.5 

115.1 
56.1 

55.9 
5.2 

34.0 
13.4 



Note: For all of the above F-tests, £< .001 



df = 6,42 - 



df 



ERIC 



2'i 



Table 2 

Frequency Each Week of Use of Workshop Skills 



Workshop Skill ' Week 

2 3 '• 4 '5 6^7 8 

'msd-msd msd h so ■ r so M sd msd 

Initiation \ .23 .10 .23 .07 .25 '.09 " .25 .09 .3K.06 .33 .04 .34 ;07 



Evaluation .14 .07- .14 .05 ,2U .08 .18 -.09 .25 .05 '.29 .06 .31 .06 

of sel f . 



Evaluation M .16 .07 .16 .05 .20 .05 .18 ,09 .25_ .05 .29 .06 .30 .05 
of others 

'Adaptation .20 .09 .20 ^ .09 .21 ? 08 .24 .09' .30 .05 .34 .05 .35 .0| 

of ski 1 Is 
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